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terpreting anew the common-sense that obliges us
all to find reality in the data of sense, means to
rebel against common-sense, and insanely to deny
that the material world has any sort of real exist-
ence. Inductive science of mental phenomena in
man was the highest conception of metaphysics
with Chalmers; not the divine rationale of the
universe, which Berkeley alone among British
metaphysicians approached, and which German
philosophers were labouring to articulate.

This disparagement of metaphysics, in the
form of an assault upon what Chalmers called
the " nihilism" of Hegel, was rather a discour-
agement in his first professorial winter to an in-
experienced youth, called to awaken metaphysical
reflection in other young men. The mental tension
of this winter was followed next year by reaction,
and it was not till 1848 that I felt at home. I
passed some months of that summer in England,
with social opportunities less limited than those
imposed by existing ecclesiastical restraint in Scot-
land. I saw Cambridge for the first time, with
introductions to Carus and Sedgwick, also from
Brewster to Mr Thomson, now Lord Kelvin, and
to Stokes, soon after in the chair of Newton, and
lately Gifford lecturer on natural theology in Edin-hat the
